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current to flow. A “rheostat-chain,” the invention of M. 
Reynier, who in 1881 applied a similar device to a sewing 
machine driven by electricity at the Paris' Exposition, is 
thereby stretched. As its tension increases, there is 
better contact electrically between its links, and with this 
better contact the electric resistance diminishes ; the 
flow of current and consequently the speed of the engine, 
is therefore increased. By moving the lever in one 
direction or the other, the speed of the train may therefore 
be varied at will. When the lever is put back to its posi¬ 
tion of rest, it not only breaks contact, but also puts on 
the brake. To reverse the motion of the train, there is a 
second lever, which shifts the brushes of the dynamo. A 
third lever sets the wheels of the dynamo in gearing 
either with the axle of the locomotive, or with the hauling 
machinery previously mentioned. 

The tender (Fig. 2) attached to the locomotive holds 
the accumulators, which are of the type constructed by 
M. Reynier, consisting of two lead plates covered with 
red lead, and wrapped in felt or serge, rolled together in 
a spiral, placed in dilute acid in a stoneware jar. These 
cells are arranged (Fig. 2) in three tiers in baskets, each 
basket holding six cells. On each shelf are four baskets, 
except on the uppermost, which holds two only. The 
sixty accumulators weigh joo kilogrammes (half a ton). 



Fig. 5-—The starting-gear, with chain rheostat. 

The total weight of the locomotive is less than a ton, 
that of the tender 700 kilos. (1543 lbs.), and that of each 
loaded truck 800 kilos. (1763 lbs.). With the workmen 
and six passengers, the total weight of the train is 6400 
kilogrammes (about 6) tons). The accumulator cells are 
charged at the factory by the current of a Gramme 
machine, which has been used since 1879 to light the 
establishment by eleven Reynier lamps. The power 
available in the works is 6o-horse. Only 3 horse-power 
is, however, required during the charging of the cells, 
which takes from five to eight hours. 

In the top of the tender is a switch, by means of which 
the accumulators can be used in rotation, beginning with 
a minimum of twenty-four, and increasing successively 
by sixes up to sixty cells. 

This railway has worked since March last with results 
advantageous in every way. The speed of the train 
attains 12 kilometres (about yi miles) per hour; but in 
this special case, great speed is not desired. According 
to the information furnished by M. Dupuy, the train can 
work for three hours ; being limited only by the charge 
that can be imparted to the accumulators. 

This application of electricity to a purpose for which a 
steam-engine would be out of the question, is not only 


novel, but suggestive. We feel disposed to query how 
long it will be before that great section of the public of 
London who travel by the Metropolitan Railway, insist 
that their lungs and eyes have as much claim as the linen 
of M. Duchesne-Fournet to be protected from the dis¬ 
astrous presence of the smuts and scoriae of the steam- 
engine. 


THE WEA THER OF THE PAST WEEK 

T HE very disagreeable weather we have had these last 
few days deserves a passing notice. Strong per¬ 
sistent northerly winds for nearly a week have swept over 
the whole of the British islands. On Sunday and Mon¬ 
day a continuous north-easterly gale blew over Shetland 
and Orkney, completely interrupting all communication 
among these islands, accompanied with heavy rains, 
floods, and hailstorms ; and at the same time much snow 
fell in the upland districts of the interior of North Britain, 
draping the mountains of Aberdeenshire and Perthshire 
in their winter covering of snow down nearly to their 
bases. On the other hand, in England and Scotland, 
much thunder and hail occurred towards the end of last 
week, and not a few lives w r ere lost by the severity of the 
thunderstorms. These disagreeable and remarkable phe¬ 
nomena were attendants on an atmospheric depression 
signalled by the Meteorological Office on Thursday 
morning, last week, as about to advance over the more 
southern parts of these islands. The depression appeared 
in course, its centre following the line of the Cheviots ; 
and its northern side being characterised by unwonted 
high pressures, it proceeded with singular ieisureliness over 
the North Sea, and only reached Christiania by the morn¬ 
ing of Monday. The slow onward rate of motion of this 
cyclone, the steep gradients formed on its north and 
north-west sides, and its southerly route across the 
North Sea readily explain the extent, strength, persis¬ 
tence, and disagreeably low temperature of the gale, and 
the unseasonable snowfalls which accompan ed it. It is 
to such low depression-centres brooding over or slowly 
crossing the North Sea, that we owe our coldest summer 
weather ; and it is a continued repetition of these in the 
critical months of June, July, and August that brings 
disaster to the farming interests. In the middle of June, 
1869, a similar storm occurred when equally strong winds 
prevailed, when even more snow' fell, particularly in the 
north-west of Great Britain, and temperature sank some 
degrees below freezing over extensive districts ; but the 
storm was of shorter duration than the one we have just 
had. In this case, also, the cyclone formed steep gra¬ 
dients for northerly winds, and its centre crossed England 
and the North Sea, but it advanced over North-Western 
Europe at a more rapid rate than the present storm, 
which has formed so marked a feature of the weather of 
June, 1882. 


NOTES 

We take the following from the Times :—At the meeting of 
the Royal Society last w eek, the fifteen undernamed candidates 
were elected Fellows :—Prof. Valentine Bali, M.A., George 
Stewardson Brady, M.D., F.L.S., George Buchanan, M.D., 
Charles Baron Clarke, M.A., F.L.S., Francis Darwin, M.A., 
F.L.S., Prof. William Bittmar, F.C.S., Walter Holbrook Gas- 
kell, M.D., Richard Tetley Glazebrook, M.A., Frederic Ducane 
Godman, F.L.S., Prof. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.C.S., Prof. 
Archibald Liversidge, F.G.S., Prof. John C. Malet, M.A., 
William Davidson Niven, M.A., Robert Henry Inglis Palgrave, 
F.S.S., Walter Weldon, F.C.S. 

It is interesting to notice, that in connection with the vote of 
sympathy of the Common Council on the death of Garibaldi, 
the Lord Mayer statod that “on the death of the great philo- 
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sopher and man of science, Mr. Darwin, he received over twenty 
telegrams from cities in Italy, expressive of Italian sympathy 
with the loss this country had sustained.” 

We have received from Bucharest a little brochure of the 
greatest interest, in the shape of a translation into Roumanian of 
Sir John Lubbock’s British Association address, “Fifty Years 
of Science,” by Prof. J. P. Licherdopol. The translation, we 
learn from the title page, is made from the report in Nature, 
Prefixed is a brief address to Sir John Lubbock, which is written 
in vigorous and almost perfect English. “ Your * Fifty Years 
of Science,’ ” the translator writes, “has impregnated itself in 
the heart o f the people who populate the plains and mountains 
of the Lower Danube. The scientific truths and literary beauties 
of such a work of genius cannot remain unknown to the Rou¬ 
manians ; I therefore took upon myself the pleasing duty of 
making it more known among them. I beg of you, therefore, 
to glance at it, and to receive it as your own ; you will recognise 
it, perhaps, by its forms, which are impossible to be changed.” 
As the translator styles himself Professor of Natural History 
and Physical Science, ex-Assistant Naturalist to the Museum of 
Natural History, and preparator in the Chemical Laboratory ; 
and as a list of other scientific works, original and translated, 
is prefixed, it is evident that science has a hopeful place in 
Roumanian education and literature. 

A committee of members of the Academy of Sciences, the 
Academy of Medicine, the Society of Agriculture, and the 
faculty of science in the Superior Normal School of Paris, has 
been formed for the purpose of presenting to M. Pasteur a medal 
in commemoration of his fruitful researches. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Scott Russell, the emi¬ 
nent engineer, which took place on Thursday morning last, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. John Scott Russell, according to 
Engineering , was the eldest son of the Rev. David Russell, a Scotch 
clergyman. His great predilection for mechanics and other 
natural sciences induced his father to allow him to enter a work, 
shop, to learn the handicraft of the profession of an engineer. 
He subsequently studied at the Universities of Edinburgh, St. 
Andrews, and Glasgo v, and graduated at the last at the early 
age of sixteen. He had attained to such proficiency in the 
knowledge of the natural sciences, that on the death of Sir John 
Leslie, Professor of Natural Philosophy in Edinburgh, in 1832, 
the young Scott Russell, though then only twenty-four years of 
age, was elected to fill the vacancy temporarily, pending the 
election of a permanent profe-sor. About this time he com¬ 
menced his famous researches into the nature of vraves, with the 
view to improving the forms of vessels. His first paper on this 
subject was read before the British Association in 1835. The 
interest created by this paper was so great that a committee was 
appointed by the Association ti carry on the experiments at their 
expense. Mr. Scott Ru ;sell discovered during these researches 
the existence of the wave of translation, and developed the 
wave-line system of construction of ships in connection with 
which his name is so widely known. In 1837 he read a paper 
be;ore the Royal Society of Edinburgh, “ On the Laws by 
which water opposes resistance to the motion of floating bodies.” 
For this paper he received the large gold medal of the Society. 
In 1844 Mr. Scott Russell removed to London. In 1847 he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He for a short 
time occupied the post of the secretary of the Society of Arts, 
which place he resigned to become joint secretary with Sir 
Stafford Northcote of the Great Exhibi'ion of 1851. He was, 
in fact, one of the three original promoters of the Exhibition, 
and under the direction of the late Prince Consort, took a 
leading part in organising it. Mr. Scott Russell was for many 
years known as a shipbuilder on the Thames. The most im¬ 
portant work he ever constructed was the Great Eastern steam¬ 


ship. Mr. Scott Russel! was one of the earliest and most active 
advocates of ironclad men-of-war, and he has the merit of having 
been the joint designer of our first sea-going armoured frigate 
the Warrior. In early life he took a great interest in steam 
locomotion on ordinary roads, and while at Greenock he con¬ 
structed a steam coach which ran for some time successfully 
between Greenock and Paisley. His greatest engineering work 
was without doubt the vast dome of the Vienna Exhibition of 
1873. The last engineering work which Mr. Scott Russell ever 
designed was a high level bridge to cross the Thames below 
London-bridge. It was intended to cross the river with a span 
of 1000 feet, and to allow of a passage beneath it for the largest 
ships. 

The death is announced of Mr. James Spence, Professor of 
Surgery in Edinburgh University, in the 70th year of his age. 

We regret to announce the death of Dr. P. A. Bergsma, late 
director of the Batavia Observatory. He died on May 1, during 
his passage through the Red Sea, on the way home from India. 
We quite recently announced the retirement of Dr. Bergsma 
from his post in Batavia Observatory, where he has done so 
much good work. 

In anticipation of the jubilee meeting this year the British 
Medical Journal devotes most of its last number to a Historical 
Sketch of the British Medical Association. 

As a result of the action taken by the Essex Field Club with 
reference to the preservation of Epping Forest in its natural 
condition, a conference was held on Friday evening, June 9, at 
the residence of Mr. E. N. Buxton at Woodford. Of the 
verderers there were present besides Mr. Buxton, Sir T, Fowell 
Buxton, and Mr. Andrew Johnston, The scientific claitns of 
those to whom the preservation of the forest as such is a mattei 
of importance, were ably advocated by many well-known natu¬ 
ralists who had been invited to take part in the discussion. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Henry Woodward, Dr. M. C. 
Cooke, Mr. J. E. Harting, Mr. Charters White, the President 
of the Quekett Club, Mr. G. S. Boulger, and Messrs. R. 
Meldola and Wm. Cole, the President and Secretary of the 
Essex Field Club. The results of the conference were, as we 
learn, satisfactory with respect to the future of the forest. 

Those entomologists who study fossil insects, and palaeon¬ 
tologists generally, should feel grateful to Mr. S. H. Scudder 
for having compiled “A Bibliography of Fossil Insects,” forming 
No. 13 of the “Bibliographical Contributions” appearing in 
the Bulletin of Harvard University. It extends (including an 
appendix) to 47 pages in double column , and must include 
nearly 1000 references, to each of which, as a rule, are appended 
a few lines of explanatory notes. The subject is made to include 
spiders and myriopads, in addition to true insects. No trouble 
appears to have been spared in order to render it as complete as 
possible; on this point Mr. Scudder laments that the enormous 
increase of popular literature that has taken place latterly, con¬ 
taining hosts of minor papers wholly popular in character, has 
vastly increased the labour of compilation without corresponding 
advantage. He doubts if as much activity is now shown in the 
department of fossil entomology as when the labours of Heer 
gave a sudden impetus to its study. Possibly the often eminently 
unsatisfactory and speculative nature of the subject has something 
to do with this. 

With reference to Prof. Riley’s extracts from Dr. Macgowan’s 
papers on the utilisation of Ants in Horticulture, in China, a 
correspondent calls our attention to a long article in the Ceylon 
Observer for April 26, in which is reprinted the following extract 
from Tennent’s Natural History of that island:—“ To check the 
ravages of the coffee bug (Lecanium coffees, Walker), which for 
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some years past has devastated some of the plantations in 
Ceylon, the experiment was made of introducing the red ants, 
who feed greedily on the coccus. But the remedy threatened to 
be attended with some inconvenience, for the Malabar coolies, 
with bare and oiled skins, were so frequently and fiercely 
assaulted by the ants as to endanger their stay on the 
estates.” 

The Revue Scientifique, one of the most influential scientific 
periodicals in France, has been purchased by a company for 
the purpose of extending its publication and improving its 
programme. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Keane exhibited at the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, on behalf of the finder, Mr. M. S. 
Valentine, of Richmond, Virginia, some very remarkable 
stone objects recently discovered by that archteoiogist in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Pisgah, North Carolina. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Keane explained that these were 
merely a few typical specimens selected from an extensive col¬ 
lection of over 2000 articles, partly in stone and partly in 
micaceous clay found in this upland region, between the 
Alleghany and Blue Mountains, during the years 1879-82. 
The material of the stone objects is almost exclusively steatite, 
or soap-stone, which abounds in the district, and -which might 
almost seem to have been sculptured with metal instruments, so 
perfect is the workmanship. The objects themselves are abso¬ 
lutely of a unique type, consisting partly of human and animal 
figures, either in the round or in various degrees of relief, partly 
of household utensils, such as cups, mugs, basins, dishes, and 
the like, partly of purely fancy, and other miscellaneous articles, 
illustrating the tastes, usages, and culture of the unknown people 
by whom they have been executed. Collectively they present, 
Mr. Keane maintains, a unique school of art developed at some 
remote period in a region where the presence of civilised men 
had not hitherto been even suspected. The human type, which 
presents great uniformity, while still by no means conventional, 
is distinctly non-Indian, according to Mr. Keane, but whether 
Mongolic or Caucasic it would at present be fpremature to 
decide. AH are represented as fully clothed, not in the hairy 
blanket of the Red Man, but in a close-fitting well-made 
dress somewhat after the modem “united garment” fashion. 
Some are seated in armchairs exactly resembling those known 
as“Ingestre Chairs,” while others are mounted on the ani¬ 
mals, which they had domesticated. These animals themselves 
are stated to be marvellously executed. Some of them repre¬ 
sent the bear, the prairie dog, and other quadrupeds, as well as 
birds of North America. But others seem to represent types of 
the Old World, such as the two-humped Baktrian camel, the 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and European dog. There are also 
some specimens obviously executed since the appearance of the 
white man, as shown by the horse with his rider, firearms, shoes, 
&c. The material of all these has a much fresher look than the 
others, and is of much ruder workmanship, as if they were the 
work of the present race of Indians. These races are undoubt¬ 
edly of the pure Indian type, Mr. Keane stated, and recognised 
themselves as intruders in this region, where they had certainly 
been preceded by more civilised peoples, such as the Mound - 
builders and others, of whom they had traditions, and whom 
they had extirpated long before the arrival of the Europeans. 
Amongst these extinct peoples were the' Allegs or Alleghewis, 
whoje name survives in the “Alleghany Mountains.” These 
Alleghewis are said to have been a different race from the 
Indian, and it is possible, Mr. Keane thought, that in their new 
homes in the Alleghany uplands they may have continued or 
developed the culture of which we have met remarkable evi¬ 
dence in these stone objects. It is evident, however, that before 
any conclusions can be built on this interesting find, the con¬ 
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ditions under which it was found must be carefully sifted by 
archaeological specialists. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has voted the funds for exe¬ 
cuting six aeronautical ascents on the occasion of the festivities 
of July 14 next. Two of these balloons will be connected by a 
telephone wire in order to keep up constant verbal communica¬ 
tions. These two connected balloons will ascend from the Place 
duTrone. It is hoped that by sending up balloons so connected 
many interesting observations can be made for the velocity of 
sounds at different altitudes, the differences of temperature of 
velocity of wind and of direction, &c., as well as differences 
of electrical tension. 

During the progress of some excavations on Lord Norman- 
ton’s estate, near Crowland, Peterborough, the workmen have 
exposed about three acres of a subterranean forest io feet below 
the surface. Some of the trees are in an admirable state of pre¬ 
servation, and one gigantic oak measures 18 yards in length. 
The trees are in such a condition that oak can be distinguished 
from elm, while a kind of fir tree seems to be most abundant, 
the wood of which is so hard that the trees can be drawn out of 
the clay in their entirety. The surrounding clay contains large 
quantities of the remains of lower animal life. 

The working of subterranean telegraphic lines is stated to be 
unsatisfactory in France and in Germany as well, and it is 
doubted whether the process will be continued in France, 
although credits have been voted by the French Parliament for 
a sum of several millions of francs. These circumstances ought 
to be carefully investigated, as it is contemplated, we under¬ 
stand, to introduce the continental subterraneous method into 
this country. 

M. Cochery, the French Minister of Postal Telegraphy, has 
decided that the electrical laboratory established with the proceeds 
of the late Electrical Exhibition will be placed in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The reason alleged is the necessity of avoiding the 
shaking of the ground by the passing of carriages so frequent in 
Paris. The establishment will be open to the public under cer¬ 
tain limitations and regulations, which shall be printed in the 
Journal Officiel. The development of the institution will be 
only gradual, the profits realised amounting to only 300,000 
francs, and the total sum required to 1,000,000 francs. 

The works of the French Company for the Channel Tunnel 
are progressing favourably. A number of workmen are engaged 
in mounting the engine designed by Col. Beaumont, which is 
placed in the lower gallery, and will be in working order in a 
few weeks. The boring will be executed under the supervision 
of an English foreman, who conducted the excavation of the first 
500 metres on the English s ; de. 

From the Report of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, it seems 
evident that it is in a fair way of becoming one of the first 
libraries in the kingdom; the avowed aim of its tnistees is to 
make it for Glasgow what the British Museum Library is for 
London. It contains already 40,000 volumes, a large proportion 
of which are scientific. The number of works taken out during 
the year in “ Art, Science, and Natural History ” (a curious 
classification), bore a large proportion to those on other subjects. 

Mr. Joseph Simmons, the balloonist, made a journey on 
Saturday in his balloon the Colonel from Maldon in Essex, 
across the Channel to beyond Arras in France, a distance of 170 
miles, in one hour and three-quarters. 

A peculiar and interesting auroral phenomenon, witnessed 
from the steamship Atlantic off the Newfoundland coast, on 
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September 12 last year, has been described by Mr. Engler to 
the St. Louis Academy. While an aurora of normal type was 
clearly seen in the northern sky, there appeared in the south¬ 
east, about 30 to 35 deg. above the horizon two horizontal streaks 
of light, about 5 deg. apart, and 15 or 20 deg. in length. Their 
pale hazy light resembled moonlight. From the upper streak 
were suspended, by small cords of light, a number of balls, 
brighter than either of the streaks, which were continually jump¬ 
ing up and down in vertical lines, much like pith-balls when 
charged with electricity. Above the upper streak was a bright 
gauze space with convergent sides, seemingly composed of 
streamers of light, the brightness diminishing from the streak 
outwards. From the lower streak extended a similar mass, 
differing only in a greater inclination of the streamers. The 
balls and cords gradually disappeared first, then the streamers, 
then the streaks ; and the whole phenomenon lasted about half 
an hour. No explanation is offered. It is noteworthy that on 
the same evening and at the same hour, a most remarkable band 
of white light was seen at Albany, N.Y., Utica, N.Y., Hanover, 
N.H., Boston, Mass., and elsewhere in the North Atlantic 
States, spanning the heavens from east to west near the zenith. 

The sixth part of the Transactions of the Cumberland Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Literature and Science, is a 
volume of 180 pp., and comprises the annual reports of the 
different local societies, amalgamated under the title, with a 
selection of papers read before the Association and the local 
societies. We have already given full details of the formation 
and working of the Association. The report of the secretary, 
Mr. J. D. Kendall, F.G.S., is encouraging, showing, that 
though there is a slight falling off in the number of members, 
due to the cause already noticed, there are now 1811 on the 
books. The present volume of Transactions is one of the most 
valuable the Association has yet published. It is divided into 
two parts, the first containing the President’s address and the 
papers read at the annual meeting, and the second consisting of 
papers communicated to the different societies, and recommended 
by the Council for publication. Among the papers are—Public 
water-supplies of West Cumberland, by Mr. A. Kitchin, F.C.S.; 
Grasses of Mid-Cumberland, by Mr. W. Hodgson ; Observa¬ 
tions on the flowering-plants of West Cumberland, by Mr. J. 
Adair; the lichens of Cumberland, by Rev. W. Johnston; 
Notes on the occurrence of the Iceland falcon in Edenside, by 
Mr. J. G. Goodchild, accompanied by an excellent drawing of 
the bird; and Physical geography of North-West Cumberland, 
by Mr. T. V. Holmes. The second part includes an historical 
sketch, “The Chaloners Lords of the Manor of St. Bees,” by 
Mr. W. Jackson, F.S.A., and an exceedingly interesting paper 
on bird-life, by Dr. Chas. A. Parker. Mr. Holmes contributes 
notes on a submerged forest off Cardurnock, on the Solway, and 
on the destruction of Skinburness by the sea about the year 
1305, A valuable list of West Cumberland flowering-plants 
and ferns, by members of the Botanical Section of the White¬ 
haven Society, records the observed plants of the district. This 
appears to be the most complete list that has yet been published, 
though a few errors have crept in. The concluding paper is on 
the distribution of the Diatomacese, by Mr. B. Taylor, and 
consists of a list of the species obtained by him in the locality. 

In reference to Mr. S. M. Baird Gemmill’s letter on the 
Aurora ( antea , p. 105), the writer asks us to state that the aurora 
was observed on May 15th (not the 18th). 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Sykes’s Monkey ( Cercopilhecus albogularis <5) 
from West Africa, presented by Mr. Ballantine Dykes ; a Com¬ 
mon Marmoset ( ITapale jacchus) from Brazil, presented by Mrs. 
Wingfield; a Yellow-bellied Liothrix ( Liothrix luteus) from 
India, presented by Miss Mabei Crosbie ; two Common Night¬ 


ingales (Daulias hiscinia), a Blackcap Warbler (Sylvia atrica- 
pilla), British, presented by Mr. H. Grant; a Horned Lizard 
( Phrynosoma cornutum ) from Texas, presented by Mr. David 
Rowell; a Common Nightingale ( Daulias luscinia ), British, two 
Yellow-bellied Liothrix ( Liothrix luteus ) from India, deposited; 
two Wood Larks (Alauda arborea ), European, received in ex¬ 
change; two Japanese Deer ( Cervus sika £ £ ), two Mouflons 
[Ovis musimon £ £ ), a Cape Buffalo [Subaim caffer S ), born 
in the Gardens. The following insects have emerged during 
the past week :—Silk Moths : Sarnia cecropia, Atiacus mylitta, 
Attacus cynlhia , Actias selene ; Butterflies : Lyaenaiolas, Limen - 
itis sibylla , Argynnis paphia, Vanessa urtiuc, Papilio podalirius ; 
Moths : Sphinx pinastri, Cheerocampa elpenor, Sesia formica- 
for mis, Sesia conopiformis, Sesia musccefortnis, Trochilium api- 
forme, Trochilium melanocephalum, Sciapteron tabanforme, 
Callimorpha dominula, Odonestis potaloria. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Maskelyne’s Value op the Solar Parallax. —Several 
inquiries have been lately made with regard to the authenticity 
of a value of the sun’s parallax, attributed in many works to 
Maskelyne, the former Astronomer-Royal. 

This value (&""J2£) was deduced by Maskelyne in an applica¬ 
tion of what he calls a new method of determining the effect of 
parallax on transits of the inferior planets, and is given in an 
article which he appears to have communicated to Vince, 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge, who published 
it both in his large work, “A Complete System of Astronomy,” 
and in his elementary treatise intended for the use of students in 
the University. We have not been able to consult the earlier 
editions of these works, to ascertain whether, as is probably the 
case, the article was published in Maskelyne’s life-time, but it is 
found in Vol. I. of the “ System of Astronomy,” which appeared 
in 1814, and is dedicated to Maskelyne, and also in the fourth 
edition of the “Elements of Astronomy,” Cambridge, 1816. 
The article is entitled “A new method of computing the effect 
of parallax, in accelerating or retarding the time of the be¬ 
ginning or end of a transit of Venus or Mercury over the sun’s 
disc, by Nevil Maskelyne, D.D., F.R.S., and Astronomer- 
Royal.” After explaining his method and how an approximate 
value may be corrected, as a numerical example he compares 
the duration of the transit of Venus in 1769 as observed at 
Wardhus and Otaheite, assuming as an approximate value of the 
mean horizontal parallax 8"'83 (nearly that found by Du Sejour), 
and concludes: “Hence the mean horizontal parallax of the 
sun = 8"'83 x (1 - o'oi2i) — 8"723i6.” In the “Elements 
of Astronomy” there is the additional sentence: “ we assume, 
therefore, the mean horizontal parallax of the sun = 8|" ”; but 
this does not appear in Vince’s larger work, nor is it quite clear 
whether it is an addition of Maskelyne’s or his own.” 

Lalande says the first edition of Vince’s “ Elements of Astro¬ 
nomy ” was published in 1790, and Vol. 1 . of the large work in 
1797. Probably some of our readers may be able to refer to the 
earlier editions. 

Comet 18820 (Wells, March 17).—The following ephe- 
meris of this comet is deduced from the elements last given in 
this column :— 
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O11 July 1, the comet sets ih. 44m. after. the sun at Green¬ 
wich, and the theoretical intensity of light is equal to that on 
May 16; on July 15, it sets ih. 50m. after the sun, with a 
brightness equal to that on April 19. 

On Tune 7, Mr. Barber of Spondon, Derby, observed the 
comet with his 8-inch refractor, at 8h. 30m., or less than ten 
minutes after sunset: there was a large white disc, but no tail 
was visible at this time. 
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